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This picture forms the Frontispiece to a little book 
published by the New England S. S. Union, entitled 
* Religion at School.” It is a very interesting story 
of two cousins, Emily and “Lucy, who attended the 
same school, and who met with the various pleasures 
and sorrows which usually fall to the lot of school- 
girls. They were often tempted to do wrong, as all 
children and grown persons too, must be in this 
world; and if you would like to know whether they 
resisted these temptations or not, you had better get 
the book, and read it. We make the following ex- 
tract, not because it is the most interesting part of the 
book, for many of the scenes in school are more so; 
but because it explains the picture. Lucy was an 
orphan, and Emily’s parents talked of adopting her 
as their child. 

Emily heard the conversation of her parents 
about her orphan cousin. The recurrence of 
that name, so much beloved, would awaken the 
most tender remembrances, blended with pity for 
her lonely state; and at last, after listening one 
evening to what had been said, her feelings reach- 
ed that point where they could no longer be re- 
strained, and she entreated of her parents that they 
would send for Lucy, that she might have her for 
a sister. 

The thought"was not new to either parent, 
though they wished to weigh the matter well, be- 
fore taking a step of so much importance, 

‘* But you well know, Emily,” said her father, 
‘that if we send for Lucy, it will cost a great 
deal of money to pay for bringing her such a dis- 
tance, and a great deal more to clothe and edu- 
cate her when she is here. Wemust not under- 
take the care of this orphan child, and then give 
her up, on any account. We might thus do her 
harm instead of good.” The earnest look of 
Emily induced the doctor to proceed. ‘If we 
take your cousin to be a sister for you, Emily, 
you will, of course, be willing to do your share in 
providing for her. It may be necessary for you 
to be denied some indulgences, to which you have 








money enough to take care of two girls, instead 
of one.” 

‘‘ Indeed, father,” was the quick reply, ‘1 
will certainly do that;”’ and turning to her moth- 
er, ‘I can wear my straw bonnet another season, 
as well as not,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ you need not 
get me a new one, mother, as you said you would.” 

Both the doctor and Mrs. Burrows smiled at 
the eager arrangements of the child, and her fa- 
ther assured her that it should be as she desired. 
The very next day he read to he a letter which 
had been written to a gentleman at whose house 
the orphan Lucy was residing, stating that both 
himself apd Mrs. Burrows were desirous of receiv- 
ing her as their own child, and requesting that 
she might be sent to them as soon as suitable pro- 
tection for the journey should be obtained. Many 
weeks passed away after this, but at last she came. 
The stage-coach stopped at their gate one summer 
afternoon, just as Emily was sitting down to tea 
with her parents. A gentleman, whom she had 
never seen before, alighted, and immediately hand- 
ed out a little girl dressed in deep mourning. 
Emily knew who it must be. She hastened down 
the steps, took the hand of her cousin, led-her into 
the house, took off her bonnet, and kissed and 
embraced her with feelings bordering on rapture. 
Mrs. Burrows was more calm; but it was with 
scarcely less deep, though more chastened delight, 
that she gazed on the interesting orphan; for her 
brilliant dark eye and ample forehead brought 
back to her faithful memory the companion of her 
own childhood. The doctor, too, was much mov- 
ed at beholding so striking an image of one who 
had been dear to him, and. most affectionately 
welcomed the orphan to her new home. From 
that time she was to them as another daughter, 
and to Emily as a new found sister. 











NARRATIVE. 








THE NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 

The last day of the year, Mr. Wood said to his 
sons, William and Charles, ‘* What should you 
like to have, my boys, for a present tomorrow?” 

‘*T should like a live dog better than any thing,” 
said William. 

As soon as William had spoken, Mr. Wood was 
sure that Charles would want a dog too; because 
he always wanted to have exactly the same things 
that William did. ‘‘ If f were sure you would be 
very kind to your dogs, I think I should be will- 
ing to give you each one,” added he. 

‘*T know I shall love my dog, and always treat 
it well,”’ said William. 

** And so am I, quite sure,” said Charles, “ if 
my dog is pleasant; and you know all dogs are 
pleasant if they are well fed and well treated.” 

‘If I can get two dogs that suit me, I think I 
shall buy them for you tomorrow.” 

‘* Are you sure you will?” 

** No, Charles, notsure. You must not depend 
too much on having a dog. Perhaps, I shalt not 
find any that are well recommended; and I know 
you would both be willing to go without new 
year’s presents, if by waiting a little while you 
could get dogs that you liked.” 

‘*I want a very large dog,” said William, ‘‘and 
one with a great deal of white on him. I don’t 
like a black dog.” 

‘*I will try to do my best to please you both. 
What kind of a dog do you want, Charles?” 

‘*] should like to have one as much like Wil- 
liam’s as you can get,” said Charles. 


Soon after this the boys went to bed. Charles 








hitherto been accustomed, that we may have 


went up stairs singing 








**T love to see a litile dog, and pat him on his head; 

So prettily he wags his tail whenever he is fed, 

Some little dogs are very good, and very useful too, 

And do you know that they will mind what they are bid to do? 
Then I will never beat my dog, and never give him pain; 
Poor fellow, I will give him food, and he'll love me again.’’ 

The next day the boys went to school. They 
could net help thinking a great deal about their 
dogs, all the time they were there. Their hearts 
beat at the thought, that they might find them at 
home on their return. They came home without 
stopping to play by the ways but found no dogs. 
The hour of dinner arrived. Their father came 
home and did not bring their dogs. They did not 
ask him about them, because he seemed to be in 
a hurry, and they were afraid of troubling him. 

They went to school again in the afternoon. 
When they were on their way home, William look- 
ed round, and saw a great way behind him, his 
father, followed by a boy carrying a large basket. 
He did not think that the dogs were in the bas- 
ket, because he expected to see them come run- 
ning home behind his father. Both the boys turn- 
ed round to meet their father. 

When they came up to him, he said, ‘‘ Should 
you like to peep into this basket, my sons?” 

They both looked in, and saw two small dogs. 
They were white, spotted with black. William 
was disappointed at first, to find that he was not 
to have a large dog. His father said to him, ‘‘ If 
I could have found Jarge dogs that I liked, I should 
have bought them. I think these dogs will grow 
quite fast, and soon be as large as you wish, if 
you treat them well.” 

‘*They look so much alike,” said Charles, 
‘* that I don’t believe we shall know them apart.” 

‘* I will tell you how we shall know them,” said 


William. ‘* The tail of one is white, with only 
one black spot on it. The other’s tail is almost all 
black.”” 


‘© Yes, you are right,” said Charles. ‘* That 
is the only way we shall know them, for their 
bodies look exactly alike.” 

While they were talking, they reached home. 
William and Charles both took their dogs in their 
arms, and carried them into the house to show 
them to their mother. 

They took good care of them, and fed them 
well; so that they grew quite fast. William took 
a great deal of pains with his. That is, he tried 
to teach him everything that a dog can learn. 
When he went on errands, his dog always went 
with him. When he went for milk, he used to 
give his dog the pail to carry. He taught him to 
carry it carefully, when it was full. When it was 
empty, the dog always knew it, and would go 
along swinging it carelessly. William’s dog was 
named Watch, and Charles’s, Rover. Both the 
dogs were affectionate; but Watch was more so 
than Rover, Charles always felt as if William 
did wrong to choose Watch. (For his father let 
him choose first, because he was the oldest.) 

The truth was, that William would have liked 
Rover, just as well as Watch. But his father 
said when they first looked at the dogs, ‘* Now, 
William, choose which you will have.” And he 
took the one that he put his hand on first, without 
thinking anything about it. The true reason why 
Watch was more affectionate than Rover, was, 
that William took more pains to make him love 
him, and to teach him everything that he had ever 
heard dogs could do. 

Sometimes, it would make Charles cross, to find 
that every body praised William’s dog so much 
more than they did his. 

One day the boys went to sail their boats in a 
pond back of the house. The dogs, as usual, fal- 
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lowed them. Charles had a fine new boat that 
he had made himself, and of which he was very 
proud. He put his boat into the pond, Away it 
went, sailing finely, until it got tothe middle of 
the pond. ‘‘ See what a fine sailer she is!” said 
he, in a tone of joy. He had no sooner uttered 
these words than she went over. The wind was 
high, and she had too much sail. 

‘* That is just the way you always do to every 
thing,” said a boy who stood near. ‘‘ You do too 
much to every thing. I told you, you were put- 
ing too many sails into that boat. One would 
have been enough—you know, I told you so—for 
that beat.” 

‘«* No, it would not. I know a great deal more 
about making boats than you do. But I will have 
mine again, to let you see how well it will sail. I 
think it struck against a stick. Don’t yousee the 
end of one peeping out of the water?” 

‘* How will you get her ashore?” asked William. 
‘* You know, mother told us not to go into the 
water in such cold weather as it is to-day.” 

‘*[ know,” said Charles, ‘‘ how I can get it.” 
So saying, he pushed Rover into the water, and 
tried to make him swim. ! 

‘© Rover can’t swim so far. I am sure he will 
be drowned, if you keep pushing him into the 
water at that rate,” cried William. 

**I don’t believe it,” replied Charles. ‘It is 
only because you think Rover can never do any 
thing, and you want Watch to go, so that every 
body may praise him. Rover can swim, if he 

leases, and I am determined to make him now.” 
He then pulled him out of the water and gave him 
a hard blow, and pushed him in again. The dog 
kept trying to get out. But as fast as he came to 
land, Charles pushed him in again. He did this 
for a long time, until the poor creature was so 
much exhausted, that he had hardly strength to 
keep above the water. Rover was quite young, 
and had never learned to swim. William could 
not bear any longer to see the poor dog treated in 
this manner. He ran up to Charles, and giving 
him a push, took Rover in his arms, and carried 
him into the house. After wiping his hair, he laid 
him by the kitchen fire. _In the mean time, 
Watch (whom William had taught to swim, by 
letting him go into the water with him every day 
in warm weather, ) jumped into the pond, and swam 
to the boat, which he took in his mouth, and 
brought to shore. Charles was so anxious about 
his boat, that he did not follow William to the 
house. His father, seeing in what a state poor 
Rover was, returned with William to the pond. 

‘** Charles,” said he, ‘‘ If you treat your dog in 
this manner, I fear he will run away from you. 
If he does not, I shall take him away, if I ever 
hear that you are unkind to him again.” 

Charles looked ashamed, but said nothing. He 
turned away from his father, and began to fix his 
boat. After his father left him, he again tried to 
make his boat sail; and again it turned over. 
Watch again jumped into the water and brought 
it out. Charles, at last, let William take off one 
of the sails, and it ‘‘ walked through the waters ” 
finely. All the boys began to say, she was a 
handsome boat, and a fast sailer. This pleased 
Charles so much, that he forgot all about his 
poor dog, till he went home and saw him lying 
by the fire. Rover was quite sleepy all the eve- 
ning, and took such a cold that it Made him 
sick for a week, Charles felt sorry; for‘he really 
loved his dog. And when he heard people talk 
of Rover’s being sick, he was so much ashamed 
that he could not look them in the face. He 
treated his dog very well for a long time after this, 
until one pleasant afternoon, when he and Wil- 
liam went out to fly their kites. The dogs went 
with them. William’s kite was a very good one. 
And I will tell you the reason why it was better 
than Charles’s. William always thought a great 
deal about what he was doing. He always thought 
much of his lessons; and was one of the best schol- 
ars in school. He thought a great deal of his 
plays, and there was no boy who loved play bet- 


boys used to say, that they had rather play with 
him than with Charles. No boy in town could 
make a better plaything of any kind. William 
had no trouble with his kite. But Charles could 
not make his fly. It kept pitching about, and fall- 
ing down. William said he thought he could fix 
it so that it would fly. But Charles would not let 
him touch it. 

**T am determined to make it go now,” said he. 
Up it went, to be sure, but in a moment came 
down again upon the roof of the barn. ‘* Now I 
will make Rover climb up there, and get my kite,” 
said Charles. 

‘* What is the use of trying? 
can never make him do it.” 

** Yes, [can make him. Don’t you see; I can 
put him up that tree; and then he will see the 
kite, and know what I want?”’ 

**T don’t believe he will. You had better let 
me get the ladder, and I will bring it down di- 
rectly.” 

**] wish you would let me have my own way 
about any thing. I know what I am about, and 
will do as I please.” 

‘* | always leave you to do as you please, when 
I think you are not going to do wrong; but J 
know if you can’t make Rover get your kite, that 
you will beat him.” 

‘If I do beat him a little, I have a right to do 
so. I don’t believe it will hurt him much.” 

‘* Would it not hurt you to be beaten?” 

**T don’t beat Rover hard enough to hurt him.” 

**T am afraid you hurt him very much. And I 
suspect you think so yourself. But if you do not, 
papa will take him away from you.” 

It happened just as William said. The dog 
jumped down from the tree as fast as Charles put 
him up. At last Charles got very angry, and 
gave his dog several heavy blows. Rover howl- 
ed so lod as to be heard at the house. Mrs. 
Wood sent the man who lived with them out to 
see what the matter was with him. Charles would 
not tell at first; but the man guessed from his si- 
lence; and asked William, if Charles had not been 
beating his dog. William could not tell alie, and 
answered that he had. When the boys went 
home, their father met them at the door. 

** Charles,” said he, ‘‘1 heard just now that 
you have been beating, your dog again. I have 
determined to take him away from you, and give 
him to a little boy who is always kind to every 
one; both to boys and dogs. This is your cousin 
Henry. I am sure that he will love the dog and 
always treat him well.” 

Charles began to cry, and promised that he 
would behave better for the future. 

His father said, ‘‘ You promised once, my son, 

and did not keep your promise. I do not believe 
that you would keep it now, if I should alter my 
mind, and let you have your dog. I wish too, to 
punish you for what you have done. I shall take 
away this dog, and I shall not give you another, 
until I find that you have learnt to govern your 
passions, and to treat every one, even animals, 
kindly.” 
After tea Charles went to bed, but he could not 
sleep. He kept William awake by crying. He 
said, ‘‘ Only think! I have been wanting a dog all 
my life, and now father is going to take mine 
away.”? He knew too that his father always pun- 
ished him when he had said that he should do so. 
The next morning he rose very early and went 
down stairs. His dog was in the kitchen. He 
began to hug and kiss him. But the dog seem- 
ed to remember the beating received the day be- 
fore, and would not play with him. He ran from 
Charles to play with William and Watch. After 
breakfast, Mrs. Wood went to her writing desk, 
and took out some paper. 

‘*T am going,” said she, ‘‘to write to Henry’s 
mother, and I shall send it with your dog, Charles.” 
pay began tocry; and said, ‘‘ Don’t, mother, 

on’t.” 


‘*T must, my son,” said she, ‘do what your 
father wishes.” 


You know, you 





ter than he did, when he was out of school. T 


In a few minutes the dog was sent away. 


-offered some; but he would not take it. 


Charles really loved dogs, and he felt sad all day. 
He tried to make Watch play with him. But he 
would always run away to William. Dogs are 
very intelligent. Watch knew who was his true 
friend. William did not feel glad to have Charles 
punished, as some boys would have done. He 
was very sorry, and he tried to make Watch love 
him and play with him. 

The loss of his dog was a good thing for Charles. 
When he felt angry, and was about to be unkind 
to any one, he thought of Rover. This thought 
always helped him govern his passions. From 
this time he begar to treat every one kindly. 
And it was not long before Watch learned to love 
him. His father told him, if he found that he kept 
from being unkind to animals for a year, he would 
give him another dog. We have not yet heard 
whether he became good enough to deserve such 
a present. But we think it probable that he did, 
as he had been good nearly two months when we 
last saw him.— The Sunday School Teacker. 
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ADVICE TO CHILDREN, 


1. Always do what your parents wish you to 
do. Do it at once, without being told twice. 
Do it willingly and with a glad heart, without 
being sulky, as some children are, who do things 
only because they must do them, instead of loving 
to please their parents. God says, ‘‘ Obey your 
parents in all things; for this is well-pleasing unto 
the Lord.”” Two little boys had been told by their 
father to stop at home one holiday, and pull up 
the weeds in the garden. They would have liked 
very much to go and play at hoop with other 
boys; but the eldest remembered that the Bible 
said, ‘‘ Obey your parents;” so he would not go 
and play, though other boys tried to make him go 
and see ashow. Do you not think that when his 
father came home, he was pleased with him; and 
when the boy reflected that he had done as God 
would have him, he must have felt much happier 
than if he had gone with the other boys, 
2. When your father or mother are not with 
you, take care to do what you know they wish 
you todo. A little boy about seven years old, 
went to see a lady who was very fond of him. At 
breakfast, there was some hot bread, and he was 
** Don’t 
you like hot bread?” the lady said. ‘* Yes, I like 
it very much, ma’am.” ‘* Then, my dear, why 
don’t you take some?” ‘‘ Because my father 
does not wish me to eat hot bread.” ‘‘ But your 
father is a great way off, and he will not know.” 
‘**No, ma’am, I will not disobey my father and 
mother. I must do what they have told me to do, 
though they are a great way off. I would not 
touch it if | were sure nobody would see me. I 
should know it, and that would make me unhappy.” 
3. Do all that you can to help them; if they 
cannot werk, take care of them, and work for 
them. They took care of you, and worked for 
you, ever since you were born. So you ought to 
be thankful te them, and love them, and help 
them. A king of Sweden promised to try to get 
a poor girl a place, if she liked. *She~said, she 
did not wish to rise above the state of life in which 
God had placed her; but, even if she had, she 
would not leave her home. ‘‘ And why not?” 
the king asked. ‘‘ Because my mother is poor 
and sickly, and she has no one but me to help or 
comfort her in her many afflictions; and nothing 


could make me leave her.” The king went to 


her house, and saw the old woman lying on a bed- 
stead, covered with a little straw. ‘‘I am sorry 
to find you in so sad astate,”’ he said. ‘‘ Ah! 
sir,” she said, ‘‘I should be indeed to be pitied, 
if I had not that kind girl who works to support 
me, and leaves nothing undone that she thinks 
can give me any comfort.” 

4, Never quarrel with your brothers and sis- 
ters, or playfellows; but be very kind to them, 
and do all you can to niake them happy. Those 





who are cross, and fight and quarrel, are not 
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happy, like those who love one another, and who 
live in peace. Read Psalm cxxxiii. 1. Henry 
and Ellen, a little brother and sister, loved one 
another very much. Henry taught Ellen her let- 
ters. Ellen wished to learn to sew, that she might 
be able to make Henry’s shirts. When one was 
ill, the other felt sorry. When one was in any 
trouble, the other was glad to help. 

5. Keep out of bad and idle company; that has 
been the ruin of many. ‘‘If sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.” God says, ‘‘Go not in the 

“way of evil men.” A boy, about fourteen years 
old, whose mother was a widow, got so hardened 
and wicked, by being with bad companions, that 
he seemed to care for nothing. One day he went 
twice to swim in a river, and was nearly drowned 
each time. When he went home, his mother 
spoke to him on the danger of going into the river. 
He behaved very badly to her, and said, with an 
oath, that he would go again. He did so, but 
soon sank to rise no more. 

6. Never tell a lie, even to get out of trouble. 
ft is better to be scolded, than tosin against God; 
but you are far more likely to get into worse trou- 
ble by telling lies. A little boy, named Augustus, 
was sent by his mother to get some milk. He 
broke the jug, but not on purpose. He began to 
cry. A man-who saw him, but who did not fear 
God, told him to say, when he went home, that 
the woman who sold the mllk had broken the jug. 
—Augustus wiped his eyes, and said, ‘‘ That 
would be telling a lie! I will speak the truth, 
then my mother will not scold me; but if she 
should, I would rather be scolded than tell a lie.” 
Some children sometimes tell only a part of the 
truth, and wish their parents and teachers to think 
that they have done what they have not done. 
This is something very much like a lie, even if it 
be not quite alie. It is best to speak all the 
truth. Remember what God says; ‘All liars 
shall have their part in the lake, which burneth 
with fire and brimstone.” Rev. xxi. 8. 

7, Keepthe Sabbath day holy. Donot run about, 
or play, or work, or wander about the fields, or 

any-fruit-or sweetmeats, onthat day. A Sun- 
day School boy hada wicked uncle. One Sunday 
he said, ‘‘ Come, Billy, I’ll buy you something; 
aunt Mary’s not here, and she’ll not know any 
thing about it.” ‘‘ Ah!” said the boy, ‘‘ but un- 
cle, if aunt does not see it, God does, and it is 
very wicked.” 

8. Pray to God every morning and evening; 
do not only say prayers, but try to feel them in 
your hearts. A boy, eight years old, could not be 
happy without prayer. One night, he had to 
sleep with a gentleman who was staying at his fa- 
ther’s house. After the gentleman had gone up 
stairs, the good little boy knocked at the door, 
and asked him to let him go through his room to 
the closet where he used to pray. ‘‘ What!” 
thought the gentleman, ‘‘ does this child long so 
much to pray, while I have never prayed in my 
life!’ It made him think, and he became a true 
Christian, and a useful minister. 

9. Read the Bible every day. A girl in Amer- 
ica, when twelve years old, could not read. She 
learned in ashort time; and inthe summer, learn- 
ed a great part of one of the gospels. When she 
was spinning, she used to put the Bible open be- 
fore her, and thus learned one verse after another, 
without stopping her wheel. A boy who had to 
take care of cattle in the week, wished so much to 
know the Bible, that he took it with him into the 
fields, and in a year learned nearly two thousand 
verses. Another girl, nine years old, gut five 
shillings as a prize at school. It was New Year’s 
Day, the shops had a great many toys; but she 
begged that a Bible might be bought with her 
money. ‘‘A Bible,” she said, ‘‘ which will be 
my own, and which I may read every day.” 

10. Remember, that God’s eye is always upon 
you; that he knows all you think, and say, and 
do, and that he does not forget it. You can hide 
what is wrong, perhaps, from your parents; but 
you cannot hide anything from God. So, when 
you are asked todo anything bad, say, ‘‘ Thou 





God, seest me!” ‘* How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” 

Dear child, may God bless you, and make you 
his child, so that you may love and serve him, 
here on earth, and at last live with him for ever in 
a heavenly home. 








RELIGION. 





THE CHILDREN’S BEST FRIEND. 
“ There is a Friend that sticketh cl>ser than a broth- 
er.”—Prov. xviii, 24, 

I proceed now to relate this Friend’s acts of 
FRIENDSHIP to children while on earth. First, He 
healed the son of a nobleman, who was sick of a fe- 
ver. A certain nobleman, who lived at Caper- 
naum, had a little boy, who was very ill of a fever. 
As soon as this nobleman heard that Jesus was at 
Cana of Galilee, he went a journey of fifteen 
miles to see Jesus, and request him to come and 
heal the ehild. Capernaum was fifteen miles from 
Cana in Galilee; such was his affection for his 
son, and so great was the danger in which he lay, 
that he was at the point of death. The nobleman 
believed that Christ could heal his son, though he 
was in great danger. Most probably the physi- 
cians had given him no hopes of the child’s life. 
Such was his respect for Christ that he came him- 
self; but he thought Christ could not heal his son, 
without going to his house at Capernaum. Christ 
gently rebuked him by saying, ‘‘ Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” This 
nobleman had heard of Christ’s miraculous cures, 
yet he would not believe except he saw them with 
his own eyes. Lord, said the nobleman, come 
down, ere my sondie. Christ granted his request, 
and gave him an answer of peace. Here we be- 
hold his pity and his power. ‘‘ Jesus saith unto 
him, Go thy way, thy son liveth.”” Jesus observ- 
ed his affectionate concern about his child, and 
therefore he assured him of the recovery of his 
son. He knows how a father pities hisson. See 
here the power of Christ, he healed the child with- 
out going down to Capernaum. There is nothi 





said, nothing done, nothing ordered to be done, and 
yet the child was cured. ‘* Thy son liveth.” 
The nobleman believed what Christ said, and 
went down to his house; on the way he was met 
by the servants who told him, saying, ‘‘ thy son 
lweth.’? The servants made use of the same words 
which Christ had spoken. The nobleman inquir- 
ed at what hour he began to recover; and they 
told him, saying, yesterday at the seventh hour 
the fever left him. So the father knew that it was 
the same hour in which Jesus said unto him, Thy 
son liveth; and himself believed, and his whole 
house; they all became believers in Jesus. The 
became the disciples of Christ. The sickness of 
this dear child and his miraculous cure by Jesus, 
was the means of saving the souls of his parents 
and all the servants. 

Secondly, He raised the daughter of a ruler from 
the dead. The name of this man was Jairus, or 
Jair. He was a ruler of the synagogue. When 
he saw Jesus he fell at his feet, and besought him 
greatly, with great earnestness he entreated, that 
Christ would come and heal his little daughter. 
His daughter was about twelve years of age, and 
she was at the point of death; she was the darling 
of his heart, and greatly beloved by all who knew 
her, She was dying when he came to Christ, yet 
he believed that Jesus could restore her to health 
again. ‘‘ Come and lay thy hands on her, that 
she may be healed, and she shall live.” Jesus 
went with the ruler, and as he was going along, a 
woman which had an issue of blood for twelve 
years, came behind him and touched his garment, 
and was healed. Jesus looked around to see the 
woman, and while he was speaking to her, the 
melancholy news was brought to the ruler, that 
his daughter was dead. Thinking that Christ 
was like other physicians, they said, that he neéd 
not give himself any further trouble, all was over. 
Means would be of no use now, and they thought 
that Jesus would come too late to do any good. 








But Jesus encouraged the heart of the sorrowful 
father, and said to him, ‘‘ Be not afraid, only be- 
lieve.” And when he came to the house, he 
saw a great tumult; many wept and wailed great- 
ly, and their sorrow was very noisy, therefore he 
rebuked them, saying, ‘‘ Why do you make all 
this noise, and weep so loud, that all that pass 
may hear you? the damsel is not dead, but sleep- 
eth;” and they laughed at what he said; there- 
fore he put them all out of the house; they were 
unworthy to see this great miracle. Then he took 
the father and mother of the damsel, and Peter 
and James and John, and entered into the room 
where the damsel was lying. And he took the 
damsel by the hand, and said unto her, ‘‘ Damsel, 
] say unto thee arise;”’ and she arose and walk- 
ed, for she was of the age of twelve years. And 
they were astonished with great astonishment; 
and well they might be, for this was indeed a most 
remarkable instance of his power, and he com- 
manded that something should be given her to 
eat. Was not Jesus a friend to this little girl? 
All children are dead in trespasses and sins; but 
Christ can raise them to spiritual life by his word 
and Spirit. May you all be raised from a death 
of sin to a life of righteousness, by the power of 
Jesus your best friend. 

Thirdly, He cast out an evil spirit, and cured a 
little boy who had the falling sickness, and was sub- 
ject to fs. When Christ was come down from the 
mount of transfiguration, there came a man from 
among the multitude, and brought to Jesus his 
son, who was possessed of a dumb spirit; kneel- 
ing before Christ he said, Lord, have mercy on 
my son, for he is my only child; he is lunatic and 
sore vexed; for oft times he falleth into the fire, 
and oft into the water. A lunatic is one whose 
distemper lies in the brain, and returns with the 
change of the moon. This child had the faliing 
sickness, and by it Satantormented him, and made 
it much more painful thansit usually was. When- 
ever the fit came upon him he was dumb, and he 
was torn almost to pieces, with the violent convul- 
sions into which he was thrown, so thathe foamed at 


428 \the mouth, like @ person bit by a mad dog, and 


gnashed with his teeth, like one in great pain and 
agony. And while he was coming to Jesus, the 
fit came upon him, the spirit threw him down and 
tore him, yea, he was so malicious, that he would 
have killed the child if it had been in his power. 
The poor man carried the child to the disciples; 
but they could not cast himout. Then he brought 
his son to Jesus, who inquired how long he had 
been thustormented. His father answered, from 
a child—from his infancy. And Jesus said, Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of 
him, and enter no more into him; and the spirit 


Yicried and rent him sore, and came out of him; 


and he was as one dead, insomuch, that many 
said he is dead. But Jesus took him by the hand, 
and lifted him up and he arose, and he delivered 
him again to his father. ‘Thus did Jesus cast out 
the evil spirit, and effectually cured this poor 
child. What a friend was Jesus to him, to cure 
him of all his fits at once. D. C. P. 
Zanesville, Oct. 7, 1839. 








MORALITY. 





THE CHOICE. 


‘*T shall not study any longer,” exclaimed Al- 
bert, carelessly throwing down his book, and over- 
throwing his chair, as he rose from the table. 
‘* My father has given me permission to choose 
for myself, and I will no longer pore over these 
musty books.”? ‘* What has discouraged you?” 
inquired Edmund, looking up with anxiety, from 
the work which they had been diligently examin- 
ing. ‘‘ ’Tis all study, study, study,” said the oth- 
er. ‘I am sick of it. Iam sick of attending to 
one thing,” and he left the room without giving his 
companion time to expostulate. 

Edmund continued in his course of study, and 
about a week after, he heard that his friend was 
engaged in the employment ‘of an eminent mer- 
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chant, and was delighted with his new business. 
A year had not rolled away, when merchandize 
was more wearisome than books, and Albert had 
returned home to assist his father in the more hum- 
ble labors of the farm. But when Edmund was 
about to graduate from college, his former asso- 
ciate waited upon him, and detailed in glowing 
colors the magnificent prospects of wealth and 
grandeur which awaited him, in a land agency in 
which he was about to engage. This latter busi- 
ness called him out of the country, and Edmund 
lost sight of his friend for many years. He had 
himself, in the meanwhile, in one almost unvaried 
track, and by toilsome perseverance, risen step by 
step, until he had established his reputation for 
learning and stability of character, and he now 
sat, honored and esteemed, among the judges of 
his native land. Among the prisoners who were 
one day tried before him, was one with whose ap- 
pearance he was particularly interested. The 
name, however, was unknown to him, and he sup- 
pressed any further curiosity while he attended to 
the discharge of his official duty. The crime for 
which this prisoner was arraigned was forgery, 
and the circumstances of the case developed a long 
train of irregularities and vicious practices. As 
the trial proceeded, it was ascertained that the of- 
fender had, at different times, passed under va- 
rious names, until it was now doubtful which of 
right belonged to him. Among others, Edmund 
at last retognized that of his old friend, and his 
feelings‘compelled him to avail himself of an ear- 
ly pretext to adjourn the court. In the evening he 
waited upon Albert and drew from him the history 
of his life. It was one of many changes, not un- 
marked by darker hues, and all were traced to the 
fatal privilegé of choosing to change his employ- 
ment, whenever it became for a time disagreeable 
to him. The guilty man appeared deeply penitent 
for his error, and although sentenced in course of 
law, was soon after liberated by the exertions of 
his friend. But alas! he was fitted for no regular 
employment, for he had not continued sufficiently 
long in any to become a proficient, and all his es- 
tablished habits seemed to conspire to prepare him 
for temptation, so that he soon relapsed into his 
former practices, and illustrated, by his miserable 
life, and more pitiable end, the fatal consequences 
of choosing, not that which is expedient, but that 
which is agreeable.—Baptist Advocate. 








EPITORIAL. 








MARY AND SOPHIA. 

‘* Sophia’s lessons always give me pleasure,” said 
Miss H. smiling approvingly upon a little girl who 
stood by her side. ‘I wish, Mary, that you would 
in this respect try to imitate her.” The color rose 
to Sophia’s cheek as her teacher spoke, and as she 
walked to her seat, several of the girls exchanged 
smiles. In a few minutes the bell rang for recess, 
and Sophia joined a group who were standing near 
the window. They had been engaged in a very ani- 
mated conversation, but as she approached, all sud- 
denly stopped. Sophia stood for several minutes 
pulling her handkerchief, and trying to look as if 
nothing had happened. At last one of the girls said, 
‘* | should think Miss Hunter might praise me a little. 
I’m sure 1 study enough.” 

‘© Oh as to that,” returned another, “if we want to 
be praised, we must take lessons of Sophia.” 

** What do you mean by that?” asked a third. ‘I 
can give lessons to whoever wants to learn. Here, 
take your Geography this way—hold it down so, and 
when a question is asked, just take a peep. Then 
Miss Hunter will be delighted, and may be, tell you so.” 

“Would you do such a thing yourself?” asked 
Mary. 

** J! no indeed. I was only trying to show how it 
might be done. One of these days Miss H. may find 
out who it is that studies,” 

Sophia felt ashamed and distressed. She knew 
that all these remarks had reference to herself. She 





returned to her seat, took her books from her desk 
and tried to study. The next day when she came to 
school, she resolved not to open her book during any 
of the recitations. But when there came a question 
which she could not answer, she hesitated. 

‘* My teacher will not like me so well if I say that 
I do not know,” was her hasty thought, as she slyly 
|opened her History and gave the correct reply. ‘The 
great desire of Sophia’s heart was, to appear well be- 
fore others. She was particularly anxious that her 
teacher should think highly of her. ‘Io secure her 
approbation, she was daily guilty of many little mean 
artifices. Itwas unpleasant however, to her to have 
ber school mates observe them all, yet as Miss Hun- 
ter never encouraged tale bearers, she was pretty sure 
that no one would betray her. 

Sophia was not happy. While many’of her com- 
panions seemed almost wholly free from care, her 
brow was often clouded with anxiety. ‘* What if 
Miss H. should see me with my book open!” 
** What if she should find out that I only study that 
part of the lesson which is coming to me!” Such 
fears as these often disturbed her lonely hours, and 
made her tremble when she caught the eye of her 
teacher. One day, when Mary bad been cutting some 
little paper images in study hours, Miss H. reproved 
several of the children for similar transgressions, and 
added, that there were many in school who never 
troubled her in this way. ‘* Mary is one of these— 
Sophia is another,” and she mentioned some others. 
Mary started from her seat and held up her hand for 
permission to speak. ‘O Miss Hunter,” said she, 
eagerly, ‘I don’t deserve to be praised, I have often 
played, when I should have been studying; and this 
afternoon I have been cutting papermen. I am very 
sorry and I never will do so again.” 

Miss Hunter smiled as Mary spoke, but it was such 
a sinile as rewarded the candid little girl, and made 
the tears which stood in her eyes look bright. 
Meanwhile Sophia had been busy in hiding under 
the Atlas in her desk, a large assortment of odd figures 
of cats, mice and birds, which she had been manufac- 
turing. She was just comforting herself with the 
thought that nobody would ever know, when Miss 
Hunter remarked that there were shreds of paper un- 
der her desk, and thought proper to leave her own 
seat and to come to inquire into the matter. 

In a few minutes the papers which had been con- 
cealed, were brought to light, and Sophia felt that 
every eye in the room wasturned fulluponher. She 
could not bear the glance of silent reproach which 
spoke from that of her teacher as no words could 
have done, and as she leaned her head upon her desk 
in an agony of tears; it seemed to her that she could 
never forget it. Miss Hunter returned quietly to her 
seat. She made no remark respecting her. In afew 
moments the regular duties of the school were resum- 
ed. Yet every one felt that smiles and gaiety were 
at this time out of place, and quietly and seriously 
returned to her studies. After the dismission of 
school for the night, Sophia still sat weeping at her 
desk, and Mary with her bonnet in one hand, linger- 
ed near the door as if unwilling to go. At last she 
came to her teacher, and said, 

‘* Miss Hunter, will you please to forgive poor So- 
phia? I guess she did not mean to do anything very 
wrong, and her mother never teaches her what is 
right.” 

Miss Hunter smiled. She said a few words to 
Mary in’a low voice. Ido not know what they were, 
but they made the dear little girl happy. E. 

snuialiienee 


Be Orderly. 


Fanny Freeman dressed in black for some years, 
and fell into a dirty habit of wiping the point of her 
pen on-her black frock. ‘This habit became so con- 
firmed, that she knew not when it was indulged in. 
One afternoon, she dressed herself in white, to paya 





visit at a distance, on a particular occasion. But, 
before she set off, it became necessary that she should 


write along letter; all the time that she was occupied 
in writing, she indulged in her accustomed practice 
of wiping her pen upon her frock. When the chaise 
drove to the door, and Fanny was about to put her 
foot upon the step to jump in, some of us noticed her 
white frock; there it was, with long blotches of ink 
crossing each other in all directions—a perfect fright; 
for had Fanny Freeman taken up her pen with the 
intention of spoiling her frock, she scarcely would 
done so more effectually. Blushing to her very ears, 
Fanny burried back to her room, amid the laughter 
of her companions, and arrayed herself once more 
in a black frock.— The Friend of Youth. 


——<——— 

Arnorisms.—If comfort fails, God’s faithfulness 
does not. What though your pitcher is broke? The 
fountain is still as full as ever.— Wiutu1ams, 

Divine consolations are then nearest to us, when 
human assistances are farthest from us.—Cave. 











POETRY. 











WE ARE SEVEN, 
BY WORDSWORTH. 
— A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 
I met a little cottage girl; 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick, with many a curl, 
That clustered round ber bead. 
She had a rustic woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair, 
Her beauty made me glad. 
‘¢ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 
** How many! Seven in all,” she said, 
And, wondering, looked at me. 
** And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, ‘ Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 
Two of us in the charch yard lie, 
My sister and my brother, 
And in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 
** You say that two at Conway dwell, .” 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven!—I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be.” | 
Then did the little maid reply, 
“* Seven boys and girls are we, 
Two of us in the ehurch-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.” 
** You run about, my little maid, 
** Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 


‘Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied: 
** Twelve steps or more from mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 
‘¢ My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit— 
I sit and sing to them. 
*¢ And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, ~ 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 
* The first that died was little Jane, 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God reieased her of her pain, 
And then she went away. 
** So in the church-yard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 
‘© And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.” 


‘* How many are you, then,” said I, 
‘‘ If there are two in Heaven?” 
The little maiden did reply, 
‘*O Master! we are seven!”? 
‘* But they are dead, those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in Heaven!” 
*T was throwing words-away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, “* Nay, we are seven!” 








